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dependent of other countries, for Sun was never an isolationist; and
a measure of social security for the masses.
Yiian Shih~kai could, then, count on the full support of most of
the foreigners in China. After all they were but following the lead
of their governments who had "recognised" Yiiaiu The advisers
appointed by Yiian, including Dr. Morrison of The Times and a
certain Dr. F. J. Goodnow from an American University, added
prestige to Yiian's government and it would have been strange
indeed if the westerners then in Peking and Shanghai had not sided
with Yiian against the exiled and, apparently, discredited Sun Yat-
sen, Much of the dislike and prejudice against Sun comes from this
period and this source.
In justice to Yiian it should be said that at first he may have tried
1 sincerely to make the republic work. He certainly loved China and
was just as concerned as Sun Yat-sen at the evils which befell her.
He did notable work in combating the opium evil. His failure was
due partly to the fact that he never understood the ideals which
called forth the republic, and partly to his own insatiable ambition.
We have seen, too, that Sun accepted some responsibility for the
failure. Yiian's major mistake was that when the first difficulties
became apparent he reverted to the old methods, to which he had
been bred, and he allowed his ambitions full rein.
As early as the beginning of 1914, Yiian got Dr. Goodnow to
draft what was called the "Constitutional Compact**, promulgated
on May 1st of that year, which gave him the power of a dictator,
including the right to create nobles, A few months later a Succession
law made it possible for him to control virtually the election of his
own successor. This law provided a comical ritual, of the kind we
read about in the plots used by Shakespeare; the president selected
three names, locking them in a golden casket to be unlocked by an
Electoral College after his death or incapacity, from which his
successor must be chosen. The three names might be those of his
own sons or other members of his family.
These moves towards a dictatorship aroused great indignation
in China in spite of the feet that Yiian had, to some extent, tamed
those revolutionary leaders who did not go into exile with San
Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, Wang Ching-wei and Huang Hsing. The
influence of Sun still haunted Yiian and his ambition drove hint
from post to post along the road to ruin. Later in the year he re-
vived the ceremonies at the Altar of Heaven* For oeattiries it had
been the custom For the Emperor to go once a year to this beautiful